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ow employees feel about their jobs, the company 
for which they work, and the many different 
aspects of the employer—employee relationship is to go 
to those employees and ask.. This might appear to be a 
simple process; yet the method of asking and the condi- 
tions under which the investigation is made are of great 
importance if the findings are to be either useful or 
reliable. 

This paper is a description of one method of procedure 
in measuring employee attitudes and a discussion of 
certain general findings which have resulted from the 
application of that method to a number of employee 
populations. Some fourteen years of experience with 
various approaches to the problem have contributed to 
the development of the method here described. These 
approaches have included the personal interview, both 
guided and unguided, the “essay” type of question- 
naire in which employees are asked to express them- 
selves in writing in their own words, the ‘“True-or-False”’ 
questionnaire, and the “Attitude Scale” utilizing a series 
of simple statements, each of which has been assigned a 
value or weight on the basis of the combined judgment 
of a number of judges. 

Each of these methods of procedure has its strengths 
and its weaknesses. The one which has seemed best and 
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which is the basis of the results reported here involve 
the use of printed questionnaires which are answered 
anonymously under uniform conditions on company 
time by all employees of the organization being studied. 


QUESTIONNAIRE TECHNIQUE 


These questionnaires are designed to meet six re- 
quirements: 


1. The items are objective in form. Employees re- 
spond simply by checking their choice among a number 
of ready-made answers which are provided with each 
question. The greatest advantage of this form over the 
“essay” type of question is that the responses can be 
treated statistically. Anyone who has experienced the 
difficulty of tabulating and analyzing the mass of miscel- 
laneous and often irrelevant statements usually pro- 
duced by an “essay” questionnaire will appreciate the 
importance of this. Also, the objective type of question 
can be answered more rapidly and does not penalize 
the employee who cannot readily express himself on 
paper. 

Space may be provided in which the employee can 
elaborate or qualify his answers but this added material 
is usually sketchy and difficult to interpret. Its value 
must be weighed against the time consumed and the 
possible suspicion that employees will be identified by 
their handwriting. 


Quotation of statistics and other material in this publication is permitted when due credit is given to THE CONFERENCE BOARD 
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2. A separate question for each separate idea. This 
may mean a long questionnaire since it is usually desir- 
able to cover a number of topics, but each question must 
be limited to a single idea. Attempts to short-cut by 
covering several concepts in one item invariably result 
either in confusion or in inadequate information. 


3. Opportunity is offered for the expression of vary- 
ing shades of opinion. Where people are forced to make 
a categorical choice between the answers “Yes” and 
“No” on a given question they often feel that neither 
really expresses their opinion. Sometimes it is necessary, 
or desirable, to insist upon a choice between the two, 
but even in legislative procedure there is opportunity 
to amend before the final vote is taken. A slight change 
in wording can sometimes change the vote considerably. 

These difficulties are avoided by the use of multiple- 
choice questions. A question of general feeling toward 
the company, for example, is phrased as follows: 


“In your opinion, are there other companies in 
(this city) which treat their employees better 
than (this one) does?” 


( ) All of the others are better 

( ) Most of the others are better 

( ) About the same 

( ) This company is better than most others 
( ) This company is best of all 


In the phrasing of the answers provided, it is important 
that the employee be afforded equal opportunity to 
express either approval or disapproval. With such a 
range of answers the wording of the body of the question 
becomes relatively less important since the fine shades 
of opinion are provided in the answers, rather than in 
the question itself. 


4. The questionnaire shall contain no propaganda. 
Often there is a strong temptation to do a bit of selling 
or employee education in connection with studies of 
employee attitudes. Questionnaires are occasionally 
used as propaganda devices, but when this is done they 
should be recognized as -such and not confused with 
research. 


5. Insofar as possible, the items are standardized. — 


Because the basic ingredients of the employer-employee 
relationship are essentially the same in all companies, 

It is possible to incorporate a number of identical ques- 
tions in study after study, thus building up standards 
which will aid in the interpretation of results secured 
in subsequent investigations. 


6. Questions contain only simple, commonly used 
words. It has been helpful to check the vocabulary used 
against the first ten thousand words listed in Thorn- 
dike’s ““Teacher’s Word Book.” The use of expressions 
and words which have acquired a special meaning within 


an organization must also be questioned. Often the 
executives of a company are thoroughly familiar with 
special company terminologies and mistakenly assume 
that these terms must have the same connotation to 
their employees. 

Since the circumstances under which these question- 
naires are answered can have a very real effect on the 
nature of the replies, it is necessary to control the testing 
procedure carefully. A testing room (usually the com- 
pany cafeteria or restaurant) properly equipped with 
tables and chairs is set up and groups of employees are 
scheduled into it at hourly intervals. Each group re- 
ceives the same explanation and instructions. The 
mechanics of distributing and collecting the question- 
naires are such as to make it apparent that the answers 
will be anonymous. It is pointed out that an effort is 
being made to give every employee an opportunity to 
express his own ideas in complete confidence without 
interference or distraction. No executives of the com- 
pany are permitted in the room while the questionnaires 
are being answered, and, since the study is conducted 
by an outside agency, employees are given the further 
assurance that no one connected with the company will 
ever see any of the individual replies. 

In physical appearance the questionnaire is simply a 
printed booklet containing between fifty and 100 consec- 
utively numbered questions, but in the analysis of the 
replies it is regarded as having two separate and distinct 
sections. The first of these, really a questionnaire within 
a questionnaire, is a carefully standardized measure of 
general employee “morale” made up of a series of 
broadly phrased items which ask in a variety of ways 
“How do you like your job ?” and “Is this a good com- 
pany to work for?” Each individual employee’s 
answers to this series of questions are “graded”’ and 
combined into a ‘Morale Score’ in much the same 
way that a school teacher grades and scores her pupils’ 
answers to an arithmetic examination, except, of course, 
that answers are graded as favorable or unfavorable 
rather than as right or wrong. 

The remainder of the booklet is made up of items 
dealing with specific factors such as working conditions, 
hours, pay, quality of supervision, and company policies. 
Answers to the specific questions are tabulated individu- 
ally and, as will be explained subsequently, are also 
correlated with the Morale Score. 


THE Morae Score 


There are two prerequisites implied in measurement 
of any description: a definition of the thing to be meas- 
ured and a standardized tool or instrument by which 
the measurement may be accomplished. 


The reader who is interested in the statistical procedures used in 
he sievels mea ae scale dues is referred to Kolstad, “Em- 
ployee Attitudes in a Department Store,” Fournal of Applied P & 
ogy, Vol. XXII, No. 5. Z nahn ed Echos 
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Although the term “Employee Morale” is widely 
used, it is a more or less undefined concept whose mean- 
ing is simply taken for granted. This lack of a clear 
definition becomes very apparent when an attempt is 
made to measure morale objectively. It is insufficient 
to say that morale is the way people feel about their 
jobs; that broad generalization must be broken down 
into a series of more concrete elements about which 
questions can be asked. 


The definition of morale used in the studies here 
described can be illustrated by listing ten attitudes or 
beliefs which characterize the employee who makes the 
highest possible morale score on the questionnaire. The 
employee who has a morale score of 100, the maximum 
on the scale used: 


1. Believes his company to be one of the very best 
of all companies as a place to work. 

2. Thinks the management of his company cares 
more about the welfare of its employees than 
does the management of any other company. 

3. Knows of no other company where he would 
rather work if he could get an equally good 
job elsewhere. 

4. Blames himself and not the company for any 
dissatisfaction he may have experienced on the 
job. 

5. Thinks the company does much more than one 
might expect to promote good working rela- 
tionships between himself and the people 
with whom he works. 

6. Feels that he is really regarded as a part of the 
organization. 

7. Thinks the management always fair with people 
in jobs such as his. 

8. Thinks the people just above him are always fair 
with him. 

9. Knows of no other company that treats its em- 
ployees as well as his does. 

10. Believes that he can be sure of his job as long as 
he does good work. 


Exactly the opposite attitudes would be held by an 
employee whose score is zero, the lowest possible on the 
scale used. He thinks his company one of the very 
worst, believes the management and his superiors to 
be consistently unfair, would rather work in any other 


_ company if he could get a job, and so on. 


Scores of either zero or 100 are extremely rare because 
the great majority of workers have attitudes somewhere 
between these two extremes. It is fallacious to think of 
employee morale as being either good or else bad, one 
or the other, just as it is to attempt to classify all people 
as being tall or short. Most people are in between. 


CuHart 1: ComsBinep DistripuTION or EMPLOYEE 
MoraLe Scores—ELEvVEN EmpLovee PopuLaTions 
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When a large number of employees are arranged 
according to their morale scores we find most of them 
somewhat above the middle of our zero-to-100 scale 
with comparatively more at the extremely high levels 
than at the extremely low end. Chart 1 shows such a 
distribution made up of a combination of eleven sepa- 
rate employee populations from companies engaged in 
different types of industrial and commercial activity. 

All “rank-and-file” employees including office work- 
ers and laborers, salaried employees and hourly-paid 
men and women, skilled labor and unskilled, are in- 
cluded in this sample. Since opportunities to secure data 
have been found only in companies which have placed 
relatively greater emphasis on personnel problems and 
employee relations, this picture is nécessarily represen- 
tative only of a selection of “‘better’’ companies. 

The tendency toward scores well above the mid-point 
of the scale may be explained in part by the selection of 
“better”? companies, but it seems not improbable that 
employees in general may develop a degree of loyalty 
toward their own companies just as people normally 
develop loyalty toward their own schools or towns. 

Having calculated a morale score for each individual 
on the basis of his answers to the general morale ques- 
tions, it is easy to arrive at average scores for the total 
group and for various subgroups within the company. 
For example, the average morale of male employees 
can be compared with that of women or salaried em- 
ployees can be compared with those on time cards. 
Three comparisons of this type seem particularly worthy 
of mention here: a comparison of managerial employees 
with “rank-and-file,” an analysis in terms of length of 
service, and comparisons of average scores within sepa- 
rate departments. 


Comparing “Bosses” and Workers 


In the typical study supervisors, foremen, department 
managers, and other “supervisory” employees are 
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found to have morale scores significantly higher than 
those of the “rank-and-file” with low scores being espe- 
cially infrequent among the former group. This differ- 
ence would seem to be normal, but it is sometimes found 
that the morale of ‘“‘bosses”’ is below that of the people 
whom they boss. In companies having different person- 
nel handlings and policies for supervisors and executives 
at various levels within the organization morale may 
fluctuate from level to level. Chart 2 illustrates the 
variation observed in one such organization. 


Cuart 2: ComMpaRISON OF AVERAGE MORALE SCORES 
AT Four LEVELS IN ONE ORGANIZATION 


Comparing Employees of Varying Lengths of Service 
Comparisons of the morale scores of employees who 
have been employed by a given company for different 
lengths of time have consistently shown that morale 
decreases with length of service during the first five to 
ten years. The trend is usually reversed at this point 
with the employees of longer service sometimes exceed- 
ing all other groups, but this is not always the case. 
We can only speculate as to why this situation exists, 
but there is probably a process of disillusionment in- 
volved in the average worker’s adjustment to the job. 
He is filled with enthusiasm at first, the job is more 
interesting because it is new, he is learning something 
every day and can see his productivity increase as he 
learns, his hopes may be high. Perhaps this sense of 


achievement is lessened after the early period of easy 


progress is past; certainly there is no opportunity for 
all ambitious or hopeful newcomers to get ahead as 
fast as they may at first hope. 

Employees who remain on the payroll for more than 
five or ten years are a selected group, having survived 
the constant process of elimination through dismissal 
or resignation. If they are of outstanding ability that 
ability may have been recognized. Those who have 
not advanced have accepted the fact that there is not 
room at the top for all and have perhaps resigned them- 
selves to their fate, a fate which does not seem so bad 

-after® all. 


The higher average morale characteristic of newer 
employees is not explained by their having secured their 
jobs during the depression when work has been hard to 
find, for the same pattern is found in studies made 
prior to 1929. 

Because chronological age is highly correlated with 
length of service it is to be expected that employees who 
are older in years tend to have lower morale scores. 
Interestingly enough, however, when employees of dif- 
ferent ages within a single length-of-service bracket are 
studied it is found that morale tends to increase with 
age. Chart 3 illustrates the results of such a subdivision 
in one company. Attention is called to the “total” bars 
which show a progressive decrease in morale among the 
length-of-service groups and to the contrasting increase 
with chronological age within the separate length-of- 
service brackets. The number of employees over 
twenty-five years of age in the less-than-six months 
bracket and the number over forty in the six-months- 
to-three-years bracket were negligible and they are 
therefore not included in the graph, but their average 
scores also fitted into the pattern illustrated. 


Cuart 3: Morarte Scores By AGE GROUPS WITH 
LenctTu oF SERVICE HELD ConsTANT 


BELOW 
—-COMPANY AVERAGE —»<&———_—_—_— ABOVE _ COMPANY AVERAGE —_—_—_—_»» 


UNDER 6 MONTHS SERVICE 
UNDER 21 YEARS 


21 TO 25 YEARS 


TOTAL 


UNDER 21 YEARS 
21TO 25 YEARS 
26 TO 30 YEARS 
31 TO 40 YEARS 


TOTAL 


Sq UNDER 21 YEARS 


21 TO 25 YEARS 
3.1 26 TO 30 YEARS 
31 TO 40 YEARS 
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TOTAL 


Opportunities to study the attitudes and morale of 
new employees over forty have been limited because 
they make up so small a part of the average company’s 
personnel, but the evidence available indicates that 
business need have no hestitation about hiring the older’ 
applicant, at least so far as probable attitudes toward 
the company and the job are concerned. 
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Cuart 4: How Departments Vary IN AVERAGE 
Morate Scores—Four Companligs 
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Variations in Morale from Department to Department 


The morale score is of greatest practical value as a 
device for determining the attitude level in the different 
departments or parts of an organization. Considerable 
differences in average morale score from department to 
department have invariably been found, even in situa- 
tions where all-employees worked under the same roof 
with the same “top” executives and under the same 
general personnel policies. 

Chart 4 illustrates this spread from department to 
department as observed in recent studies of four organ- 
izations. While there are real differences in average 
morale scores between the four companies it can readily 
be seen that the variations from department to depart- 
ment within a single company are far greater. The 
spread in Company A is particularly marked. As a 
whole, Company A scores somewhat higher than does 
Company B, yet there appears to be a relatively higher 
degree of consistency in personnel administration and 
practices in Company B, since its department scores 
cluster more closely about the average. These differ- 
ences can be explained only by differences in the person- 
ality and personnel ability of the executives and man- 
agers who have direct supervision of the several depart- 
ments. Employees who are fortunate enough to be 
assigned to departments or activities supervised by 
executives skilled in the art of “handling” people can 
be expected to have high morale scores. Those less for- 
tunate people who have to spend their working lives 
under the boss who is not a good personnel man or 
woman are not to be censured if they develop unfavor- 
able attitudes toward the job and the company. 

It has often been said that the average worker’s atti- 
tude toward the company is largely determined by his 


attitude toward his boss. The evidence from these 
studies offers strong support for this statement. The 
officers of a corporation may cause excellent personnel 
policies and high standards of practice to be written 
into the company rulebook, but department managers, 
foremen, and the other bosses who have immediate 
supervision of the workers are the ones who must make 
most of these policies and standards effective. As far 
as the worker is concerned, the acts of the boss with 
whom he has all his day-to-day contacts are far more 
important than the words of some top executive who 
is little more than'a name to him. 


THe ANSWERS TO SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 


The morale score described in the preceding para- 
graphs provides an over-all measure of total attitudes 
toward the job and the company, but does not tell us 
how employees feel about the many specific factors 
such as pay, hours, quality of supervision, working con- 
ditions, and company policies. Separate detailed ques- 
tions are asked on these points. Most of these ques- 
tions are of the multiple-choice form. An item dealing 
with promotion, for example, is worded: 


“When there is a better job vacant, how often do 
you feel that the best-qualified person gets 
promoted to it?” 


( ) Rarely ( ) Usually 
( ) Sometimes ( ) Almost always 
( ) Always 


Two questions on instruction which have been found 
to produce particularly useful data are: 


“How much instruction do you get when you are 
given new work or new methods on the job?” 
( ) Practically no instruction at all 
( ) Not nearly as much as I would like 
( ) Almost as much as I would like 
( ) All that I could wish for 


“When difficult problems come up in your work, 
how free are you made to feel about asking 
questions?” 

( ) Not free at all 
( ) Reasonably free 
( ) Completely free 


Other typical questions: 


“Tf you were to give your boss a good suggestion 
for a new and better way of doing a job, how 
likely would you be to get credit for it?” 

( ) I would never get credit for the sugges- 
tion 
( ) I probably would not get credit 
( ) I probably would get credit 
( ) I would be sure to get credit 
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“How do you feel that your pay compares with 
the pay for work of about the same importance 
or difficulty in other jobs in this company?” 
( ) The pay for my job is lower than for 
any of the other jobs in this company 
that are equally important 

( ) Lower than for most of the other 
equally important jobs 

( ) About the same 

( ) Higher than most 

( ) Higher than any 


“How do you feel the pay for your job compares 
with the pay for the same sort of work in other 
companies?” 

( ) My pay is lower than in any other com- 
pany for the same sort of work 

( ) Lower than in most other companies 

( ) Higher than in most of the others 

( ) Higher than in any of the others. 


“Tf you had any cause for dissatisfaction what 
would your chances be of getting a fair hearing 
and a square deal?” 

( ) Very little chance if any 

(=)* Poor 

( ) Fair 

( ) Reasonably good 

( ) Very good 


Since a single questionnaire contains from fifty to 
100 such items, most of which are tabulated separately 
for each department as well as for the total employee 
population, the volume of data which accumulates in 
the analysis is tremendous. Some method of sum- 
marization is needed. This is accomplished by arbi- 
trarily selecting one or more of the answers from each 
question as being indicative of satisfaction and report- 
ing a single “Percentage of Satisfaction’’ figure for the 
item. By this means employees are divided into two 
groups, the ‘“‘Well-satisfied” and the ‘‘Not-so-well- 
satisfied.” 

Consider the question on promotion cited above as 
an illustration. Five answers ranging from “Rarely”’ 
to “Always” are provided. In nine organizations 
where the question has been used in exactly the same 
form the total answers have divided as follows: 


Ate ae ea ta Ee Oka od ees 15% 
SOMREIMCo aie titles «Adak ee ees 36 
Listiaiivign: Meee baths ha Meknen OYs se 21 
Almostalwayalaiess ook. a0 luce. 18 
Always a tipee seas keisn tee 9D 27 
No. afisweran: 2h seeee Fee. 1 
100% 


The two more favorable “Almost always” and “Al- 
ways” have been considered as indicative of practical 
satisfaction and the percentages from these two re- 
sponses are therefore combined into a single statement 
of attitude: 


“When there is a better job vacant, the 
best-qualified person almost always, or 
always, gets promoted to the vacancy.”27% 


Ideally, it might be contended that ‘‘Always”’ is the 
only really satisfactory response but this is a very 
stringent interpretation. It might also be argued that 
the third response, ‘“‘Usually,” should be included but 
this has seemed to be going too far in the other direc- 
tion. Those employees who answer ‘“‘Usually”’ are cer- 
tainly not acutely dissatisfied on the score of promotion, 
neither do they hold an attitude which should be 
entirely acceptable to the company. 

It has already been said that the differences in aver- 
age morale scores from company to company are far 
overshadowed by the differences from department to 
department within single organizations. This is equally 
true of the percentages of satisfaction on specific topics 
such as promotion. Among the nine employee popula- 
tions included above, the percentage of satisfaction by 
company ranged from a low of 20% to a high of 36%, 
but for individual departments within these companies 
the range is from 0% to 70%. Similar wide variations 
are found in almost all the other specific topics studied. 

Table 1 illustrates this variation on twelve topics as 
observed among the twenty-four departments of one 
organization. Item 1 shows that less than 40% of the 
employees in one department felt the boss really knew 
what sort of work they were doing. In contrast with 
this, there were three departments in which over 80% 
held this attitude. The other twenty departments fell 
between these extremes. 

Item 10 shows even greater variation. Less than 30% 
of the employees in one department were satisfied that 
they would have at least a reasonably good chance of 
getting a fair hearing and a square deal on a grievance, 
while 100% in another department held this attitude. 

The picture presented in Table 1 is not exceptional, 
in fact we can expect to find some very high depart- 
ments and some very low ones in any company. This is 
because there are some good bosses and some poor ones 
in practically every organization. The differences be- 
tween departments can be explained in no other way. 
Most of the attitudes reported are created in large part 
by the bosses and must be regarded as products, or at 
least by-products, of their supervisory activities. A 
measure of employee attitude is, more than anything 
else, a measure of the boss’s performance as a boss. 

It is helpful to think of a department manager’s, or a 
foreman’s, job as having two parts: First, he must have 
the technical skills and knowledge necessary for his 
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TABLE 1: VARIATIONS IN PERCENTAGE OF SATISFACTORY ATTITUDE OBSERVED IN 
TWENTY-FOUR DEPARTMENTS OF ONE ORGANIZATION 


“SATISFACTORY” ATTITUDE 


Number of Departments in which Percentage of Satisfaction is: 


1. My immediate bosses have a very good idea as to 
whether I am doing good work or not.......... 
2. The people immediately above me are practically 
always fair in their treatment of me.... ....... 2 
3. Employees are rarely, or never, “bawled out” when 
they do not deserve it 


4. There is no favoritism shown in my department. or 5 

5. My supervisor never interferes with or hinders my 
Ege eee Aner mie Ree CUR, Ste congas’ « 1 

6. Employees are praised for unusually good work... . 1 


7. When I am given new work or new methods on the 
job I get all the instruction that I could wish for. 


8. I feel completely free to ask questions about diffi- 
cult problems which may come up in my work... 


9. If I were to give my boss a good suggestion for a new 
or better way of doing a job, I probably, or surely, 
Mcancepem credit forit oe. ae ae she Sires 


10. If I had cause for dissatisfaction, I would have a 
reasonably good, or very good chance of getting 
a fair hearing and a square deal................ 


11. In general, the amount of work expected of me 
iemreneONA plese ete eet tenet ain't Sse on is 


12. A person in a job such as mine will usually, or al- 
ways, get an increase in pay when he deserves it. 1 


particular trade and must know how to use them. His 
performance here is reflected through a variety of 
physical and financial measures of achievement such as 
production records, cost ratios, payroll ratios, sales, 
returns or spoilage; and profit and loss statements. 
Second, he must be a good personnel man; he must be 
able to work with people as well as with things and 
ideas. Because this second part of the job is aot ordi- 
narily measured or audited, it is only natural that it 
does not receive the attention it deserves. Yet every 
person who has direct supervision over a group of work- 
ers is producing mental attitudes, either favorable or 
unfavorable, among his subordinates just as surely as 
he is producing goods or services. 

One of the most important conclusions to be drawn 
from these studies is that no corporation president or 
industrial relations manager is justified in generalizing 
about the level of employee attitude within his organ- 
ization. There is no such level. Employee morale and 
attitudes can be described in terms of averages, but 
unless it is clearly recognized that there are strong spots 
and weak spots hidden within those averages such a 
description may be entirely misleading. 

The reader may protest at this point that the topics 
set forth in Table 1 as illustrations deal almost entirely 
with supervision rather than with those broader mat- 
ters of policy which are controlled from the top of the 
organization. This raises an important question: 


“Granting that the employee whose misfortune it is to 


work under a poor boss does develop unfavorable atti- 
tudes as a result, are not these unfavorable attitudes 


a 
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10-19 | 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 | 50-59| 60-69| 70-79] 80-89] 90-99] 100 


1 4 4 9 7 3 
5 4 5 1 1 
1 3 4 5 4 4 
5 3 
2 10 7 1 
1 5 5 4 4 
6 5 6 4 1 
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directed toward that boss rather than toward the man- 
agement of the company? Can’t this employee see 
that the company itself means well and is trying to 
make him a happy and therefore more productive 
worker ?” 

The answer is largely in the negative. All our evi- 
dence supports the thesis that to the worker the boss is 
the company. For example, two very similar questions 
dealing with fairness are asked: “How fair do you feel 
that the people immediately above you are — — — ?” 
and ‘“To what extent is the management fair —-— — 2” 
In general, the answer to the former seems to determine 
the answer to the latter. If employees distinguished 
clearly between the two we would expect to find all 
departments answering the question about manage- 
ment’s fairness in much the same way since they all 
operate under common management and common com- 
pany policies. But this is not the case. Employees who 
say their boss is fair also feel the management to be fair. 
Employees who say their boss is unfair also feel the 
management to be unfair. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP OF SPECIFIC Factors TO 
a GENERAL MORALE 


The “‘Percentage of Satisfaction” described above is a 
quantitative measure which tells us the amount of satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction existing within a company or a 
department on each of a number of topics. This quanti- 
tative measure alone is not enough. Some measure of 
the relative importance of the various topics is needed. 
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Obviously, certain factors or topics are much more im- 
portant to general morale than are others. Employee 
dissatisfaction on one topic may have little or no effect 
on general morale, while dissatisfaction on another may 
be accompanied by alarming decreases in morale. The 
personnel manager wishes to know which of the many 
factors or topics are of greatest importance so that he 
may give them first consideration in the development of 
his personnel program. 

Such a measure of importance is achieved by dividing 
the employee population into a “Satisfied” group anda 
“Not Satisfied” group on each specific question and 
then comparing the average morale scores of the two 
groups. When this is done for certain topics it is found 
that little or no difference in morale scores exists. These 
topics are then said to be of little importance to morale. 
When the calculation is repeated for other topics the 
resulting differences are startlingly large and these 
topics are said to be of great importance to morale. 

Although a given factor may prove to be of relatively 
greater importance in some companies than in others, 
there is enough consistency in results from study to 
study to permit certain general conclusions. Generally 
speaking, the purely material considerations such as 


wages, hours, and physical working conditions are of 
less importance to employee morale than are the in- 
tangibles such as quality of supervision, recognition of 
the individual’s personality, and fairness in treatment. 

This is not meant as a naive assertion that pay, hours, 
and working conditions are unimportant. Our studies 
have shown, however, that these things in themselves 
are not enough to produce good employee morale. 
Groups of employees working short hours in excellent 
physical surroundings have been found to be very low 
in morale because they were given no psychological sat- 
isfactions in their work and because their superiors 
failed to treat them as human beings. 

Results from a series of studies suggest that employ- 
ers and labor leaders alike have concentrated their 
attention on the tangibles of the employer—employee 
relationship to the neglect of equally important intangi- 
bles. Giving the worker more pay for fewer hours of 
work is a spectacular accomplishment. Giving him 
courteous and considerate treatment, competent in- 
struction, and the respect due him as an individual may 
be less spectacular but will bring dividends of loyalty 
and cooperation which cannot be bought. Man does 
not live by bread alone. 


Skilled Labor Shortage? 


ARKED increase of manufacturing activity 
M during the autumn has again raised the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of the skilled labor re- 
sources in this country. The problem is most acute 
in the metal-working industries for the reason that 
thorough training in the more important crafts in these 
industries usually requires considerable time, and, 
therefore, a developing shortage of competent crafts- 
men cannot be quickly rectified. 

To learn whether a serious skilled labor shortage 
impended, THE CONFERENCE Boarp asked a numbe 
of representative companies, mainly in the metal 
working industries, to indicate whether they, as yet, 
found it impossible to secure qualified craftsmen who 
were actually needed and who would be employed if 
available. Of 180 companies giving information on 
this point, 78, or about 44%, indicated that they were 
already unable to secure certain types of craftsmen 
that were needed. The remaining 102 companies had 
so far been able to fill their needs. With regard to the 
question whether any substantial increase in activity 
would create a serious situation, about 68% of com- 
panies replying were certain that it would, and an ad- 
ditional 15% felt that this probably would be the case. 


Thus, over 80% of the companies are fearful that 
skilled labor available is hardly more than adequate 
for present needs. 

Companies were asked to designate occupations in 
which actual shortages already existed. The first 
twelve occupations in order of which the largest num- 
ber of craftsmen were needed are: All Around Mach- 
inists, Toolmakers, Welders, Molders, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Engine Lathe Operators, Die Makers, Tur- 
ret Lathe Operators, Milling Machine Operators, Auto- 
matic Screw Machine Set-Up Men and Operators, 
Grinders, and Gauge Makers. 

In addition to these, a smaller number of craftsmen 
were needed for such occupations as First Class Bench- 
men, Mechanical Inspectors, Skilled Draftsmen, Ma- 
chine Repair Men, Brass Molders, Pipe Fitters, Polish- 
ers, Lock Fitters, Punch Press Operators, Keller 
Machine Operators, Aircraft Engine Designers, Air- 
craft Engine Layout Men, Experimental Mechanics, 
Drill Press Operators, Patternmakers, and Erectors. 

Shortages outside the metal trades were in wood- 
working—Cabinet Makers and Wood-Working Drafts- 
men, and, in textile industries—Loom Fixers and 
Weavers. 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
November, 1939 


November 6 Learners Rate for Textiles Set—Wage-Hour Ad- 
1 War Bonus for Sailors—United States Lines sign ministration permits employment of learners in 
agreement with National Maritime Union to pay textile industry at 25¢ an hour for period of six 
bonuses ranging from $30 to $40 a month to un- weeks. The minimum wage for the industry is 
licensed personnel employed in ships entering 32347 an hour. 
war zones. Company also agrees to insure personal 
effects of men up to $150. 8 Wage Dividend for Employees—Eastman Kodak 
Large Gain in Employment—Steel industry an- Company announces wage dividend of approxi- 
nounces employment of 75,000 additional workers mately $2,444,000 to be paid to employees on 
during last three months. Me ; wee 
N.L.R.B. Rules Against Western Union—Western Court Upholds N.L.R.B.—Third Circuit Court of 
eit anh Company ordered by, NI-R-D. Appeals upholds order of N.L.R.B. against Re- 


public Steel Corporation and directs reinstate- 
ment of about 5,000 employees and payment of 
“‘lost’”’ wages estimated at $7,500,000. 


in unanimous decision to withdraw all recognition 
from 20-year-old Association of Western Union 
Employees and to repay all amounts deducted 


from pay of employees since 1935 as dues of the 9 Further Step Toward A.F.L—-C.I.0. Peace—Succes- 
oe sive calls on the President by William Green and 

2 $600,000 in Bonuses—International Shoe Company John L. Lewis inter preted as further step toward 
announces bonus distribution which will amount bringing labor federations together. 


to an extra week’s pay for all employees earning 
less than $50 per week. 

Railroad Wage Committee Named—Wage-Hour 
Administration announces appointment of com- 
mittee of twelve to study question of minimum 
wage for railroad industry. Committee is author- 
ized to investigate conditions and recommend 
highest minimum wage up to 40¢ an hour that 
will not substantially curtail employment. 


10 State Training Program—Governor Baldwin of 
Connecticut announces a trade school ‘“‘Job Pro- 
gram” offering immediate prospects of enploy- 
ment to those who successfully complete a 200- 
hour course of intensive training. The program is 
intended jointly for unemployed young people 
and for older men who will be given a chance to 
“brush up” and regain lost skills. 


No State Aid for Strikers—Michigan Unemploy- 


3 Western Union Appeals—Appeal from the ruling ment Comperisation Commission rules three-to- 
of the N.L.R.B. is filed in Circuit Court of Appeals one that employees of Chrysler Corporation idle 
by Western Union Telegraph Company. on account of labor difficulties are not entitled to 

Hearing on Exempting Learners—Wage-Hour Ad- unemployment compensation. Ruling is based 
ministration announces shoe manufacturers will on provision of state law that disqualifies for bene- 
be given hearing on November 20 on petition to fits an individual whose unemployment is due to 
employ learners for less than statutory minimum a labor dispute. 


wae! 302. ap.hour. 11. Sharp Rise in Activity—New York State Depart- 


4 Cost of Strikes—Unofficial estimate places the cost ment of Labor announces largest advance re- 
of the Chrysler Corporation strike to the corpora- corded in October in 26-year period covered by 
tion, to employees and to local business as department’s figures. Employment in state fac- 
$24,000,000 to date. tories increased 3.7% from middle of September 

Gain in Closed-Shop Agreements—United States _to middle of October, and payrolls advanced 
Department of Labor reports an estimated ~ 6.2%. 


3,000,000 workers of the 8,000,000 union members 
in the United States are covered by closed-shop 15 Labor Monopoly Held Legal—Judge Colden in 


agreements. Industries high in closed-shop ar- Queens County (New York) Court upholds the 
rangements include coal mining, clothing, print- right of a union and an employer to combine to 
ing, brewing, motion picture production, and fur create a monopoly within a specified trade or 


and hat manufacturing. industry. 
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18 C.I.0. Wins Recognition—Status of equality with 
A.F.L. as representative of American labor is re- 
garded as achieved through the appointment by 
the President of a C.1.O. as well as an A.F.L. dele- 
gate to conferences of the International Labour 


Office. 


19 Labor Warned of Anti-Trust Laws—Assistant At- 
torney Genera! Thurman Arnold warns labor that 
certain types of union activity are ‘““Unquestion- 
able violations of the Sherman Act” and indicates 
prosecution will follow the commission of illegal 
actions. 


20 Invalidation of Closed Shop Upheld—By atwo-to-one 
decision United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
upholds N.L.R.B. in invalidating a closed-shop 
contract between the International Association of 
Machinists (A.F.L.) and the Serrick Corporation 
covering toolroom employees. N.L.R.B. had 
ordered that company grant exclusive bargaining 
rights to the United Automobile Workers of 
America (C.I.O.). 


21 Foremen Union Issue Develops—The deadlock in 
the Chrysler strike situation is further compli- 
cated by the receipt of a demand from the United 
Foremen and Supervisors Local Industrial Union 
Number 918 (C.I.O.), claiming to represent a 
majority of the foremen in the Dodge Truck 
plant, that company meet with union bargaining 
committee. Chrysler president accuses C.I.O. of 
intention to “‘sit on both sides of the conference 
table” in the settlement of grievances. 


22 Thanksgiving Stock Distribution—Richman Broth- 
ers, clothing manufacturers, distribute to 2,500 
employees 12,000 shares of stock valued at 


$450,000, purchased by employees for $360,000. 
Since first distribution in 1920 more than 100,000 
shares, with a present value of about $4,000,000, 
have been issued to employees. This constitutes 
about one-sixth ownership of the business. 


22 Wage-Hour Law Right Upheld—Federal Judge 
Holly rules in Montgomery Ward and Company 
case that Wage-Hour Administration has right 
to demand books of private company for examin- 
ation. 


23 General Electric Announces Bonus—Employees of 
the General Electric Company will receive ad- 
ditions to their regular earnings for 1939 amount- 
ing to about $4,750,000. Of this, $2,400,000 is a 
distribution of profits to employees and $2,350,000 
has been paid as a cost-of-living adjustment to 
wages. 


25 Permanent Union Contract Barred—New York 
State Labor Relations Board rules that it would 
be illegal to permit a labor union to acquire the 
right to represent a company’s employees in per- 
petuity through the execution of a collective- 
bargaining agreement. 


28 Agreement Reached tn Chrysler Strike—The 54-day- 
old suspension of operation in plants of the 
Chrysler Corporation expected to end as result 
of agreement reached. Terms of settlement must 
first be submitted to union locals for ratification 
before they become effective. 

N.L.R.B. Evidence Challenged—Sixth Court of Ap- 
peals at Cincinnati refuses petition of N.L.R.B. 
to enforce its order against the Empire Furniture 
Corporation on the basis that order is not sup- 
ported by the evidence in the case. 


Notes on Personnel Administration 


“Public Policy and Labor Disputes’’ 


DER the title “Public Policy and Labor 

Disputes” the Manufacturers Association of 

Connecticut has issued for the information of 
its members a useful booklet giving the status of vari- 
ous legal aspects of employer-labor relations according 
to Connecticut law as interpreted by Connecticut 
courts. In explanation of the purpose of the booklet, 
the Foreword states that “This memorandum concerns 
itself with the boundaries set by public policy as de- 
fined by the statutes and decisions of the courts of 
Connecticut, of lawful concerted action by employees 


in their efforts to induce employers to meet their 
demands. It is also designed to afford an elementary 
acquaintance with the substantive rights, remedies 
and redresses involved therein.” 

The pamphlet is notable in that the subject is treated 
concisely and with remarkable freedom from technical 
words and phrases, so that the layman can grasp the 
essential points without difficulty. While it is not in- 
tended to replace professional service, it gives the em- 
ployer valuable information that should be of sub- 
stantial assistance in avoiding violation of state law. 
The Table of Contents, reproduced on the next page, 
indicates the scope of the pamphlet. 
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THE PRIVILEGE OF CONCERTED ACTION 


OBJECTS 


(1) Hours, wages and working conditions 

(2) Union recognition 

(3) Closed shop 

(4) Strengthening the union 

(5) Performance of employer’s obligations under 
contract 

(6) Employer’s membership or non-membership in an 
association 

(7) Violation of a statute 

(8) Violation of the provisions of a contract 

(9) Combinations in restraint of trade 

(10) Cheat and defraud 

(11) Combinations of objects and perversion of objects 


MEANS 


Persuasion—In general 

Picketing 

Boycotting 

The “‘sit-down”’ strike and trespass 
“Slow-down”’ 


“The present number of apprentices in Detroit is 
made up of 292 machinists, 285 tool and die makers, 
18 templet and wood workers, 40 pattern makers, 25 
molders and core makers, 40 draftsmen and designers, 
103 maintenance workers such as millwrights and elec- 
tricians, and 129 miscellaneous occupations of which 
many are peculiar to the automotive industry.” 

Other employer associations may find it of value to 
compare the Detroit figures with those of their own city. 


Membership in White Collar Union 


The Labor Research Association estimates that 
unions covering white collar workers have a combined 
membership of over 700,000. It is explained that figures 
are based partly on a memorandum prepared by the 
Division of Economic Research of the National Labor 
Relations Board and partly on figures of the A.F.L. and 
C.I.O. membership reported as of the autumn of 1938. 
Where 1939 figures are available, they are given in a 


footnote. About 55% of the total reported are in A.F.L. 


LEGAL REMEDIES AVAILABLE TO THE EMPLOYEE unions. The membership by unions follows: 


AND TO THE EMPLOYER 


(1) Conspiracy erat 
(2) Breach of contract ATTRA SHOT tes 
(3) Procuring a breach of Sener ack American Federation of Government Employees...... 21,200 
(4) Preventing continuance in employment American Federation of Musicians!.................. 100,000 
(5) Procuring discharge American Federation of Office Workers’............. 7,000 
(6) Interference sl business : mintricai Federation of State, County and Municipal ee 
i int ith business IMP lOV. COS tang datraen aerate Aa ee eee 70) 
(33 emp a Seaiplda 2 American Federation of ee, Pinwatiys ae Sse eee aan 
; = Be Associated Actors and Artists of America‘........... 17,600 
(9) Union *FS onsibility piptherheed ph Balle Clerkss. 2 toa eee ee eis Bees 
Commercial@clesraphets sen ace eee eee 
penis. Oe gare International Deere ee acacia 417800 
Same hh oe National Federation of Post Office Clerks............ x 
(2) Inciting to injury Railway Mail Association................. Ae lease 21,700 
(3) Assault Retail Clerks Het ae porate Association. .. . ae 
4) The riot act Scenic Artists (New York City)®.................00- 
ts Obstructing traffic Telephone Operators Department®.................. 3,000 
(6) Disorderly conduct ; CIO Arriiartes = 
(7) Maliciously hindering Beasts American Communications Association.............. 13,220 
(8) Preventing laborers Joining unions American Newspaper Guild’................ ees 17,753 
(9) Blacklisting Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and eae 
1 f employees Shechnicianss 250 tacapasaee orem eras nee ate 
RO) Soran Pir ae ON State, County and Municipal Workers of America®... 52,111 
IATION AND ARB United Federal Workers............0..-s2-00 wes ; 
vee United Office and Professional Workers of America... 46,575 
A Are Th o United Retail and Wholesale Employees®............ 52,617 
rentices Are There? 
Boy ee th : INDEPENDENT 
With the increasing demand for skilled men, ihe Authors Leagacstee accel Baniguiege 115500 
1 1 1 inin - National Federation of Federal Employees!.......... 
qare gia. umbst oY ig eke ie Th a as United National Assn. of Post Office Clerks of the U.S. 45,000 
comes more and more important. The PACES LGE Screen*Directors:'Guild-s-4 2c tases hecse eet ere a 


Machinist in citing the excellent work done by the 
Detroit Employers Association in encouraging skill 
training gave the following statistics: 
“Tn Detroit there are 932 four-year apprentices 
being trained in 25 plants under the auspices of the 
association, and about 900 more are enrolled in the 
Ford Apprentice School. Neither group includes per- 
sons being given instruction in semiskilled occupations 
or older men being retained for better positions in the 


shop. 


1Reported 130,794 in summer, 1939. 

2Not an see ualon 5 

3 35, in spring, } 

erated 30,000 in 3 1939; consists, among others, of Screen Actors 
Guild; American Federation of Radio Actors, Chorus Equity Assn., American 
Guild’ of Musical Artists and, until July, 1939, of American Federation of 
Actors whose charter was revoked and the American Guild of Variety Artists 

d instead. 2 

cnexfiliated to Brotherhood of Painters of America. 

sOf iversational es of Electrical Workers. 

7 18,575 in July, : : 

20. lo of ie Snaraberaktt consists of white collar workers; membership re- 
ported to have increased 3,000 by spring, 1939. : 

Membership reported to have risen 17,000 by spring, 1939. 

100f which Screen Writers Guild, with 700 members, is an affiliate. 

aMembership not reported. 
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Rome Cable Corporation—Employee Dividend- 
Sharing Plan 


On May 15, 1939, the Rome Cable Corporation, 
Rome, New York, joined the growing list of companies 
that are sharing profits in some manner with employees 
under a wéll-defined plan. 

The basis of each employee’s participation will be 
determined by taking his total earnings for the previous 
calendar year and dividing this amount by the book 
value of each share of Common Stock as of March 31 in 
each year. The resulting figure will be the number of 
participating shares on which the employee will receive 
a dividend, at the same rate per share when and as 
paid to stockholders, adjusted by the following service 
rating: 


3° YEAS MSCPVICE somerset dete 100% participation 
DQ VeAaTs se Service ane erste ee 50% participation 
lbvear sisetvicerm erect 25% participation 
Less than 1 year service...:....... no participation 


A Case of Union-Management Cooperation 


In a closed-shop contract involving several groups of 
technicians and craftsmen in the theatrical industry an 
interesting method of adjusting questions regarding 
wages and working conditions has been set up. The 
method is described by the following quotation from 
the contract: 


The wage rates and working conditions established by 
the Company in accordance with the aforementioned 
contract have been made by agreement between the duly 
authorized representatives of Local No. . . . and the 
duly authorized representative of the Company. These 
wage rates and working conditions shall not be altered 
except through the operation of the Relations Committee 
to be set up hereinafter. 


The Relations Committee, as thus modified, shall con- 
sist of four representatives of Union Local No. . . . to 
be selected in accordance with Section 7 hereinafter; of 
three representatives of Union No. . . .; of two Repre- 
sentatives of District No. . . .; of one representative of 
Union No. . . .; and of not less than three representa- 
tives of the Company. The representatives of the unions 
shall be considered as one group, hereinafter to be called 
the A.F. of L. representatives. The Company at its 
option may have any number of representatives up to the 
total number of A.F. of L. representatives. 


At least one, but not more than two union representa- 
tives on the Relations Committee shall hold office in the 
Union and shall not be employed by the Company, and at 
least two, but not more than three representatives of the 
Union shall be members of the Union who are employed 
by the Company. The method for selection of these repre- 
sentatives shall be determined by the Union in accordance 
with its own by-laws. The Secretary and President of the 
Union shall certify to the Relations Committee its duly 
qualified representatives thereon. 

The Relations Committee shall establish its own regu- 
lations relative to procedure. Decisions of the Relations 
Committee shall require the consent of the majority of 
the American Federation of Labor representatives and the 


majority of the Company representatives. All decisions 
of the Relations Committee shall be binding upon the 
Company and upon the Union and shall have the same 
force and effect as if they were directly incorporated in 
this agreement. 


In case of failure to secure agreement in the Relations 
Committee between the Company and the A.F. of L. rep- 
resentatives, the A.F. of L. representatives acting as a 
group, and the Company acting as a group, shall each 
designate one Negotiator. Each side shall designate its 
negotiator within seven days after receipt of a written 
request for such action from the A.F. of L. representatives 
or from the authorized representatives of the Company. 
The two negotiators shall meet within ten days of the 
date of the receipt of the request for the appointment of 
negotiators and shall then make an effort to arrive at an 
agreement; and such agreement, if and when arrived at, 
shall have the same force and effect as a decision of the 
Relations Committee. 


In case of failure of the two negotiators to reach an 
agreement relative to the disputed issue or issues they 
shall agree upon a third impartial negotiator within forty- 
eight hours of such failure to reach an agreement relative 
to the disputed issue or issues and the decision of this 
negotiation committee of three, constituted of the two 
original negotiators appointed by the A.F. of L. repre- 
sentatives and by the Company with the third impartial 
negotiator selected by them, shall be made by a majority 
vote and shall have the same force and effect as a decision 
of the Relations Committee and shall be final and binding 
upon the Company and upon its employees and their 
representatives. 

It is agreed that arbitration expense shall be equally 
divided between the Company and the A.F. of L. groups 
represented upon the Relations Committee. 


A few excerpts from the minutes of one of the meet- 
ings of the Relations Committee given below indicate 
how this method of joint settlement of grievances 
works out in practice: 


Mr. . . . requested that . . . be considered for an 
increase. Upon investigation it appeared that. . . 
work is satisfactory but that he has little responsibility 
for planning or for engineering operations. The Com- 
pany’s advice to the Union was to encourage . . . to 
prepare himself for more responsible work. In the mean- 
time, in recognition of his satisfactory services, the Com- 
pany agreed to recommend a 5¢ per hour increase. 


Mr. . . . also requested an increase for. . . , main- 
tenance machinist. Investigation indicated that . 
record did not justify giving him an increase in that he 
had not shown either initiative or speed in carrying out 
his assignments. The Company agreed, however, to rec- 
ommend increase of his rate from 8714¢ per hour to 90¢ 
per hour to determine whether a wage increase might act 
as a stimulus to improve his work. 


Mr. . . . requested an increase for . .-. , now earning 
6214¢ per hour. After investigation the Company agreed 
that he merited an increase and agreed to recommend an 
increase to 6714¢ per hour. 


_It was agreed that further consideration should be 
given to specifying those days of the year which are to 
be considered holidays and be which overtime is to be 
paid if work is done. Decision was deferred until later 
meetings. 
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Wages and the Cost of Living 


IV Foes ACTIVITY rose in Oc- employment and in the number of hours worked per 


tober for the third consecutive month, as week. In all but four of the industries, advances in 
shown in the reports received by THE Conrer- total man hours worked were reported. The metal and 
ENCE Boarp from the 25 manufacturing industries machinery industries led in magnitude of increase: iron 
covered in its regular monthly survey. and steel, 18.8%; foundries, 16.4%; automobiles, 12.3%; 


hardware and small parts, 12.2%; and electrical manu- 

facturing, 7.1%. The increase in man hours in the 
automobile industry was accompanied by a 9.9% ri 

re . . . : Oo Se 

. ie man Sa worked were 6.7% higher in Octo- in rubber manufacturing. Greater than seasonal ad- 

er than in September, owing to increases both in vances of 12.5% in the woolen and worsted goods in- 


Man Hours WorkKeEp 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
Ocroser, 1939 


Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
INDUSTRY Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct Sept. Oct Sept 
ee mdplementeer rc chee ck coco ee $.804 $.803 | $30.62 | $30.46 38.1 37.9 40.0 40.1 
Shicors s eR 37 2 SERA pasha ACEC hy .968 35.60 35.62 37.4 36.8 40.0 40.0 
es Jae Oe SRS 2 3S ASS Greenest lotions .531 .534 18.38 18.26 34.6 34.2 40.2 40.2 
Ss “abe Feeiee ss Meiasiee aia acai stew cere hee wars .762 .758 30.55 30.16 40.1 39.8 40.1 40.1 
toeeaesee onthe. nome Sra eatiade Rene ayeslacaorators orwiane Srerevaterarmsversr> .487 487 18.87 18.32 38.8 37.6 39.9 39.9 
lectrical manvitactoriig s -.0 28 Al oh Lee dae .785 .794 30.85 30.66 39.3 38.6 39.8 39.8 
Furniture? eeu Se aratts toni! a0 e7o'nrornle'Cierwia's (e-vierere Siniavern'e-eie -664 .663 26.98 26.53 40.6 40.0 40.9 40.9 
Hosiery and knit GOONS See Se CAE Ee SO. UG .554 545 20.83 20.25 37.6 37.2 40.1 40.0 
Iron and stecB 2. -.5 223... ecsisie ie bie seis echo Soataleetore .846 .846 de NS) 29.61 38.0 35.0 40.2 40.2 
Leather tanning and finishing .660 .652 26.08 25.30 39.5 38.8 40.2 40.2 
Lumber and NIWOT ects < os oe bee sede Mec sates .678 .672 27.95 27.38 41.2 40.7 42.0 42.0 
Meat packing. . Se Rieeep ch ceichis clove ouitic cm aieidels sagas oer .698 694 27.58 28.35 39.5 40.8 40.4 40.4 
Painieand varnish. ee ose ek ose Ok sob ae ogee Ee .729 .724 30.69 30.36 42.1 41.9 40.6 40.7 
Pane arid Up ose sees wae: Use eee. wees eae .645 642 27.92 Dial 43.3 42.2 41.3 41.3 
FSi UUMICAB Coo oe Shiv om se moe om cn Ele vb ore .610 611 25.35 24.76 41.5 40.5 40.3 40.4 
FEB MOO ANG GOD. 5 dines = sub vic <p eb inaein ais vate .823 833 | 32.51 | 33.38 39:5 40.1 40.1 40.0 
Printing—news and magazine.............eeeeeeeeeees .977 .966 36.17 36.46 37.0 37.7 39.6 39.6 
Rubber....... ne sins SG wists Cle siseic Go's ss eel Seraiee cidiee se .878 .862 2.9% 31.26 37.6 36.2 38.2 38.2 
de Rapber tires aniditubes Wo. ode h0e ss «bk idetele see Oe 1.019 1.008 38.34 35.58 37.6 35.3 37.4 37.4 
92. Other rabber products: 5. .). 2.0.0.5 0.60 50. 0.8005 695 691 26.05 25.86 Yee) 37.4 39.3 39.3 
Rca sitio la btctcin oe ein e's os Sledions aide a Stereo ols Ctl aptoke.chatbfe te 513 510 18.60 18.87 36.3 37.0 40.3 40.3 
Wincen rermaert Sai i8 0S, 318. LP ca te ees Sbrt 595 | .603 | 21.72 | 20.94 | 36.5 | 34.7 | 40.3 | 40.3 
Foundries and machine shops..............++eseeeeees 744 WEY 29.84 28.92 40.1 39.2 40.3 40.2 
1e\Foundries.. .2 0. bi deae ea Read pee stel. ds oo-a8 B75 2) «745 28.78 26.69 38.3 35.8 40.4 40.2 
2. Machines and machine tools......... Pee. 2 wee 755 fy 32.47 31.64 43.0 42.1 41.0 41.0 
SM Heavy yeGuipmient wt ted aec co aes ie de does deceas .776 783 29.98 30.44 38.6 38.9 40.1 40.1 
4. Hardware and small parts......... ty Petes ee mae -693 .668 28.44 26.61 41.0 39.8 40.4 40.3 
SS MeO ehrer PrOdUChs aes fe oiteie ss oe sate ciao eee set ees 743 ride 29.34 28.36 39.5 38.7 39.8 39.8 
25“ INDUSTRIES). coee ne fect on EO ak Mobs aerate $.724 $.722 | $28.24 | $27.58 39.0 38.2 40.3 40.3 
Ceci se tect c ce cee sep raeetes RCO E mere | EPsO28 $.694 | $27.44 | $26.86 39.6 38.7 39.4 39.4 
Petroleum refining........ Re deoce he seme Salil .979 .977 36.22 36.46 37.0 37.3 36.0 36.0 
DTEINDUSTRIES Sn Mee as eis Se a Se a Eats ee $.727 $.725 | $28.33 | $27.69 39.0 38.2 40.3 40.2 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as reduced or free 
house rents or other special services rendered by the company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many 
localities, but the part which they play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz CONFERENCE BoarD. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 
8Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz CoNFERENCE BOARD. 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, OCTOBER, 1939 
ae 


: Indexes, 1923=100 Percentage Changes 
Relative fe ee a 
len TaDO EBS ee September, 1939] October, 1938 
Os yas ber, 1939} October, to to 
FamiyBadgetla. oe te ae ye October, 1939 | October, 1939 
a a ge | a | ee ae +0.4 
Food! Sioie ceiciele nis Slolsieree ele a dieu cates.« 33 80.1 hag: 96.6 wor 0 
Housings .ccserohis eke susie 3s 20 86.6 86. . 0's 08 
Coding ene era 12 72.6 ee TF diacrioela leusalae taal A 
Menis Clothing dycrecisteate corrects 791 78.5 ie 4105 wer 
Women’s clothing.............. 66.1 65.9 : eo . Maes 
Fuellandlightoascmedesi acces «are 5 85.2 a 84.4 es 8 85.6 a4 +0. hae parare 
Oalepen coe eee cere eee : . : g 
Gas and electricity............. 87.1 87.1 86.5 me 0 ; +0.7 
Sundries a2 5 Beas fie Se 30 96.8 97.0 96.8 ; 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF ALLITEMS... 100 85.8 85.9 85.8 -0.1 she eae 
PURCHASING VALUE OF DOLLAR...... 116.6 116.4 116.6 +0.2 0 
1Based on food price indexes of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, October 17, 1939, September 19, 1939 and October 18, 1938. 
INDEXES OF EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS 
OcroseEr, 1939 
1923 = 100 
Average Earnings 
Total 
Weekly Employment Man Hours Payrolls 
InDusTRY Hourly, Actual Worked 
Actual 
Oct:— | Sept: -|"Oct! | Sept. | Oct: . | Oct. | Sept. 5 2>1"Qets | Sept: 
Agricultural implement..............-. 144.6 | 144.4 | 111.3 | 110.7 | 129.7 3 1012s e977, ; ; 112.6 | 108.2 
iAtomobileln oe cote tis eccieot ores 15076 153.22 1185) W118 251) 13926 117.2 | 106.3 
Bootand shoe. +. 02.3 ci tasithies vio,o ae ass 107.3 | 107.9] 81.3 | 80.8] 94.8 73.6 | 75.9 
Chemicalitistecrn, on csc eh cineca 150°67|2149 8°} -113.5 | 112 1° [713283 135.6 | 129.9 
Cotton—Northis. os biel e isle ences. 109.4 | 109.4] 88.8 86.3 | 103.5 40.1 37.0 
Electrical manufacturing............... 138.2 | 139.8 | 113.9 | 113.2 | 132.8 103.9 | 98.0 
Furniture? tence acetal corns 128.4 | 128.2 | 108.2 | 106.4 | 126.1 92.7} 88.6 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 145.0 | 142.7 | 117.9 | 114.6 | 137.4 135.9 | 132.4 
Tronvand steel? er 0h siteare Sate. aarerte s,s 141.9 | 141.9] 94.0] 86.5 | 109.6 105.3 | 88.5 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 135.8 | 134.2 | 112.6 | 109.2 | 131.2 94.9] 89.8 
Lumber and millwor 142.1 | 119.3 | 116.9 | 139.0 82.3 | 78.4 
Meat'packing=.>.. 1c. -aceos: oe 146.7 | 117.2 | 120.4] 136.6 116.5 | 118.6 
Paint and varnish............ Age 135.6 | 115.5 | 114.3 | 134.6 151.2 | 146.6 
Paper and: pulps. ic2.s0..9sc one eae .O | 127.4 | 107.1 | 104.0 | 124.8 120.0.| 113.5 
Paper products... fc «gitiys nce ceweens .8 | 134.0 | 116.4 | 113.7 | 135.7 158.2 | 148.5 
Printing—book and job................ 126.0 | 127.6 | 108.5 | 111.5 | 126.5 108.5 | 108.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 141.0 | 139.4 | 115.8 | 116.7 | 135.0 139.0 | 139.9 
Rebbetend.n teeth ks roe 140.3 | 137.7 | 117.6 | 111.5-| 137.1 92.1 | 82:5 
SU ee mae nee renee skier. 103.4 | 102.8] 80.8] 81.9] 94.2 7 ale BET, 
AS) Re Cera Gt eke ore 117.8 | 119.4} 90.6] 87.4] 105.6 73.3.) 66.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... 129.8 | 128.6 | 105.2 | 101.9 | 122.6 94.4 | 87.4 
1. Foundries.......... 2 FEO eID 127-52) 12673) 972269081 11343 65.8 | 56.1 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 137.5 | 137.0 | 118.9 | 115.9 | 138.6 118.9 | 111.4 
3. Heavy equipment........... weve 115.8} 116:9-]| 90.8) -9222-1-10528 5525 a5 Sib 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 135.4 | 130.5 | 114.6 | 107.3 | 133.6 127.3 | 109.4 
Sse Other products). losis osc. deere s 132.7 | 130.7 | 107.4 | 103.8 | 125.2 Qe 7a O5a7 
cette as a ee ee foes er Wesabe, FS ekcoiecoten [ea ck lege tel Wr deme og A | isneeine ea 
QSANDUSTRIESH Geers cee Slack ries 133.8 | 133.5 | 106.1 | 103.6 | 123.7 | 120.6 5 i : 3 98.1} 91.9 
tt EE OE NEVO 2 88-1 | 73-4 | 68.8 | 98 | 91D 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, cement, petroleum 
refining, and ‘27 industries." 

1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz ConNFERENCE BoArD. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

‘Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz ConFERENCE BoaRD. 
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dustry and 8.6% in the Northern cotton industry also 


occurred. 


EMPLOYMENT PaYrROLLs 


In October, 4.3% more workers were employed than 
in September, 15.8% more than a year ago, and only 
8.4% fewer than in 1929. Total payroll disbursements 
were 6.7% higher than in September, 24.8% higher 
than in October, 1938, and only 9.5% below the 1929 
peak. As in the case of man hours, the iron and steel, 
foundries and automobile industries showed the great- 
est increases from September to October. These in- 
creases were 19.0% in payrolls and 9.5% in employ- 
ment for iron and steel and 17.3% in payrolls and 
8.7% in employment for foundries. The automobile 
industry reported rises of 10.3% in both employment 
and payrolls. 


Hovurty Earnincs 


Hourly earnings were 72.4 cents in October, as com- 
pared with 72.2 cents in September. They were 1.3% 
higher than a year ago and 22.7% higher than in 1929, 


AVERAGE Work WEEK 


The average number of hours worked per week in 
25 industries rose from 38.2 in September to 39.0 in 
October, an increase of 2.1%. Although these hours 
were 6.0% higher than in October, 1938, they were 
19.3% below those in 1929. Twenty of the industries 
reported increases in the hours worked. Iron and steel 
hours increased 8.6%, foundries, 7%, and rubber tires 
and tubes, 6.5%. The greatest decrease between 
September and October, one of 3.2%, occurred in the 
meat packing industry. 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS 
OcroseEr, 1939 


Aut MALE FEMALE 

Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
per Week per per Week per 

peoaracts Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 

Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept 
Agricultural implement................ $.809 | $.807 |$30.82 |$30.64 ] 38.1 38.0 | $.554 | $.576 1$20.65 |$21.01 Sy Eee Hieen) 
aan OS ‘ ‘ anal Soe annotations .963 .979 | 36.02 | 36.03 | 37.4] 36.8 .692 21094|" 255 535)°262802| 923679 I= 37.58 
Boot and. shoe) ese a7's a < bak = och ae 3593 .597 | 20.79 | 20.95 se | ski! .432 .434 | 14.33 | 14.28 | 33.2] 32.9 
Sonenaicd eee eee eo 795 .791 | 31.89 | 31.56 | 40.1 22).8) 541 TOS) pelle lone tel aes Sos | 39.4 
Cotton—North: cesies Skus wee cer. xc .532 7533-)-21.45- |-20. 86.4053 39.2 .421 .421 | 15.43 | 14.98 | 36.7] 35.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... S846 Ne 02031 38 504-1oOo LE beg O20) | Oe 9 |e 5 55a hee DOO nei elie 2 1 O45| eso te|er oi ao 
Rarnittres ee een ie cco .675 .674 | 27.54 | 27.09} 40.8} 40.2 484 .493 | 18.34 | 18.44] 37.9] 37.4 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 694 .697 | 27.96 | 27.36} 40.3 | 39.3 443 .427 | 16.19 | 15.52 | 36.5} 36.3 
fromand steel! racses oot eset cess bess 1846 3846193201 Sef 2961o} 2380. |p 350s eene, ee sie =, pas aes 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... -688 (O78 Ne2 7032 ae rife ee .487 .484 | 18.65 | 18.26 | 38.3 | 37.7 
Lumber and millwork................. .678 7072.) 27-95 .38 ; é ecoee eisante ee Lees Se aera 
Moss aickines: mie eGleis aise spasles Sin .726 .720 | 28.85 | 29.58 | 39.8] 41.1 539 .554 | 20.51 | 21.83 | 38.0] 39.4 
Pa EMANATING Ss 5 ola pye.os.ein a oan .742 .736 | 31.46 | 31.06 | 42.4] 42.2 .529 SS Sete1 9252 120,251 200. Iola dO50 
PARCE AMG DUI tec ce cacerjce costae ets .662 .659 | 28.77 | 27.94] 43.4] 42.4 433 427 | 17.72 | 17.07 | 40.9 | 40.0 
Paper progactec.o...sii0 5 ss pve vees .679 .678 | 28.70 | 28.13 | 42.3] 41.5 453 .449 | 18.08 | 17.22 | 39.9] 38.4 
Printing—book and job................ 916 .920 | 37.40 | 38.06 | 40.9] 41.4 .516 .513 | 18.88 | 18.77 | 36.6} 36.6 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 102801 -1)018 =| 38535.) 38560: feec/e Sn |eio/ 1.9 581 .575 | 20.28 | 20.93 | 34.9] 36.4 
bier ieee eee ree ss ote sete oa 971 .954 | 36.86 | 34.83 | 38.0] 36.5 581 3515} 2089-15207 29s SOO tans one 
1, Rubber tires and tubes...... Sa} 15,060 08. 045") 240 4537.28 = 3729: | 357. AR .714 | 25.73 | 23.40 | 35.6] 32.8 
2. Other rubber products............} .803 .796 | 30.56 | 30.30 | 38.1} 38.1 .524 .526 | 18.91 | 18.99 | 36.1] 36.1 
NT) Sa See are lander Sem et a ane .581 e587) | 21.24 |-21 . 64ehac 30-60. 36.9 .390 SH URN Ge yes Sle yl cy/ey 
Wooly At Se OO ee eae es .643 .646 | 24.17 | 23.62 | 37.6] 36.6 .506 .522 | 17.47 | 16.46] 34.5 | 31.5 
Foundries and Machine shops........... -763 .756 | 30.72 | 29.73 | 40.3] 39.4 .488 .482 | 18.76 | 18.13 | 38.5 ae 
PRED eehstite foe occ Se ee sh .749 | 29.00 | 26.83 | 38.4] 35.8 .570 .567 | 20.75 | 19.34 | 36.4 a 

2. Machines and machine tools....... 760 SIS) ER PATI or eau sae .508 wb15 | 19.94) 20.56.) 39.2.) 39. 
3. Heavy equipment................ .776 | .783 | 29.98 a: : ’ or ae ec pd ree Fae 

all. parts.qeie. since 5129 .701 | 30.16 | 28.10} 41.4} 40.1 475 .459 | 18. 17.66 5 : 
A One rary fete es Aone rte "779 | (766 | 30.93 | 29.84 | 39.7| 38.9] .488] .487 | 18.56 | 18.06 | 38.0] 37.1 
OSENDPSTRIRS Se. Shoe oo seiner $.769 | $.767 1$30.30 |$29.58 | 39.5 | 38.7 | $.478 | $.476 |$17.42 |$17.06 | 36.4] 35.8 
Cement........- Se ee $.693 | $.694 1$27.44 [$26.86 | 39.6 | 38.7 sya 
Demoiain POMMING care oes wre Dol. ores, .979 | .977 | 36.22 | 36.46 | 37.0] 37.3 at 

‘27 INDUSTRIES ese er bres rie! basins wsie $.771 | $.770 1$30.37 |$29.66 | 39.5 | 38.7 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Taz CONFERENCE BOARD. 


1Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CONFERENCE Boarp. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS 
Ocroser, 1939 


UNSKILLED SKILLED AND SEMISKILLED 
Ee 
Average Earnings Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
INDUSTRY per Week per | per Week per 
Hourly Weekly Wage Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 


ns | | ES |S | ————— 


Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Sept. | Oct. | Sept. 


653 1$24.72 1$24.08 | 37.3 | 36.9 | $.829 | $.828 |$31.66 |$31.54 
F. ; 42 ere 1} .989 | 36.32 | 36.49 


Agricultural implement 


Automobile!............ 791 | 30.4 SAO oeS .97 : 
Boot and shoe......... .438 | 17.65 | 17.56 | 40.4] 40.1 .600 .604 | 20.94 | 21.08 
Chemicalieese). .ce800. , .700 | 28.40 | 28.17 | 40.7] 40.3 833 .826 | 33.22 | 32.83 
Cotton—-Northin. c cnteceinatiotiicasees : .483 | 19.65 | 18.58 | 40.6] 38.5 seep! ~550-| 22:17 | 21-68 
Electrical manufacturing..............- : .678 | 26.02 | 26.44 | 38.6] 39.0] .865 | .872 | 34.34 | 33.92 
Purniture®. 2enecoere ction eae tela tien ‘ .557 | 23.03 | 23.28 | 42.1 41.8 .707 .703 | 28.63 | 27.98 
Hosiery and knit goods.............--- Z .460 | 19.54] 19.22 |] 42.2] 41.8 e713 .715 | 28.60 | 27.97 
[ronyand steel? 50%. 4 cece in ee : .640r| 23.68 | 22.597] 37.0] 35.3r| .882 | .882r| 33.69 | 30.787, 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... : .556 | 21.97 | 21.45 | 38.3] 38.6] .711 ] .705 | 28.45 | 27.30 
Lumber and millwork..............-5- 3 .485 | 20.66 | 20.20} 42.5] 41.6 ky .744 | 30.81 | 30.05 
Meat packing imac eect ; .622 | 25.01 | 25.75 | 40.0] 41.4 SHE .769 | 30.81 | 31.52 
Patntiand:varnishiaa-enic prin ae: : .632 | 26.59 | 26.73 | 42.2] 42.3 .803 .792 | 34.13 | 33.42 
Paperiandipulpenccoctccsvsioetnecsie eee es ‘ .544 | 22.92 | 22.30 |} 42.2] 41.0 .705 .700 | 30.95 | 30.02 
Paper PLOGUCES yee ie eiciw scien rneie cise : .534 | 23.18 | 22.67 | 43.1 42.4 741 .741 | 31.07 | 30.45 
Printing—book and job................ ; .551 | 23.49 | 24.32 | 43.3 44.2 | 1.021 | 1.030 | 41.07 | 41.83 
Printing—news and magazine.......... : .618 | 21.97 | 22.65 | 35.0] 36.6 | 1.116 | 1.107 | 42.24 | 42.29 
Rubberseccatesceccc cote eee eles ; .671 | 24.80 | 25.13 | 37.0] 37.5 .980 963 | 37.22 | 35.13 
1. Rubber tires and tubes........... 767 | 27.42 | 28.11 35.7 | 36.6 | 1.066 | 1.053 | 40.46 } 37.51 
2. Other rubber products............ 562 | 21.80 | 21.61 38.4} 38.4 .812 806 | 30.92 | 30.65 
COL AORRG nas eae ere awe ; .530 | 20.02 | 19.70 | 37.9} 37.2 .704 708 | 26.33 | 25.68 
Foundries and machine shops........... : -634 | 25.50 | 24.71 | 39.8 | 39.0] .786 778 | 31.73 | 30.64 
dee Foundriessonc janeaaiemumitacainnn ; .618 | 24.38 | 22.98 | 39.1 S72 .810 803 | 30.86 | 28.35 
2. Machines and machine tools : .581 | 24.59 | 24.00 | 42.0] 41.3] .776 774 | 33.80 | 32.84 
3. Heavy equipment................ , .624 | 23.74 | 23.80 | 38.8] 38.2 .802 .807 | 30.98 | 31.48 
4. Hardware and small parts 5 .579 | 24.50 | 22.64 | 40.8] 39.1 (143 hTLT | S0-99NIE 28284 
5. Other products............ee000 : .704 | 28.22 | 27.97 | 39.5 | 39.7 2193 .779 | 31.52 | 30.20 
ZEANDUSTRIES = 5. ne.crsc cies 05h cs cis enc $.5987|$23.98 |$23.417} 40.1 39.4r| $.811 | $.810 |$31.93 |$31.09r 
Gement=seen hac deceit oss eae 3 $.587 |$22.60 |$21.67 | 38.3 | 36.9 | $.714 | $.714 |$28.43 |$27.89 
Petroleum refining..............2e000: ; 2690: (25.593 (225: 94) [2370 37.6 | 1.028 | 1.028 | 38.04 | 38.24 


2G INDUSTRIES" | ccices's Saousseale stots $.601 | $.5987/$23.99 |$23.427| 40.1 | 39.3ri $.814 | $.813 [$32.01 |$31.197 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and THE CONFERENCE BOARD. 

3Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 

*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and THz CONFERENCE BOARD. 

‘Silk industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 
rRevised. 


S 
AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS same as in October, 1938, as compared with the Sep- 


tember index of 85.9 for both years. Between Septem- 
ber 15 and October 15, it decreased only 0.1%. Re- 
duced prices of food and sundries accounted for this 
abies but all other items peades ina as earner’s 
‘ . . udget rose in price, most of them seasonally. Living 
cae lt acs tenon ioae, Tee costs in October were 14.3% lower than the 1929 aver- 
2.6% higher than in September, 7.8% higher than a age, and 19.7% above the low point of 1933. 
year ago, and 15.4% higher than in 1929. 


Average weekly earnings of $28.24 in October were 
only 1.1% below the 1929 average. They were 2.4% 
higher than in September and 7.8% higher than a 
year ago. The index of real weekly earnings, i.e., 
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Tue ConFrerencE Boarp index of the cost of living 
of wage earners in October was 85.8 (1923 =100), the 


